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WHAT LAWYER WAINFLEET HEARS 


HURLOCK CHASE. 
BY G. EB, SARGENT, AUTHOR oF ‘‘sTORY OF A CITY ARAB,” 
CHAPTER XXVI.—AT THE GATE-KEEPER’S LODGE. 
Taz morning succeeding the snow-storm broke sharp 
and cold, but calm and clear; and, when Mr. Wainfleet, 
who had risen early and refreshed from his humble but 
comfortable couch at the gate-keeper’s lodge, stepped out 
to sniff the fresh air, he was surprised at the change 
Which had spread over the face of nature. The whole 
country was covered with a sheet of dazzling whiteness, 
and the trees in the park were loaded and bowed down 
under the superincumbent pressure of the winter robe. 


No. 664.—serreurex 17, 1864. 
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AT THE GATE-KEEPER’S LODGE, 


Especially one huge oak, which stood two or three hun- 
dred yards from the lodge, and whose arms extended 
wide beyond the majestic trunk, stood a mournful illus- 
tration of the rather hackneyed proverb, that “ it is the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back ;” or, rather, that 
it is the last flake of snow that breaks down mighty 
trees. One of its largest limbs, which had stretched out 
horizontally some fifty feet from its bole, had yielded to 
the enormous weight, and, torn from the parent stem, 
lay on the ground a melancholy ruin. The last light 
flake of snow which had fallen upon it had completed 
the wreck. 
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“Our master will be put out when he sees that, 
Mr. Wainfleet,” said the gardener, who had approached 
his guest unnoticed, and now stood by his side. “He 
was uncommon proud of that tree, he was.” 

“ And very well he might be. It is a noble tree; I 
have often stopped to admire it when I have been in 
this part of the country,” returned the lawyer. 

‘‘Tt is the finest oak hereabouts,” continued Gower ; 
“and our master, he give it aname when he came to the 
estate; he called it‘ Old Grandeur.’ He had been over 
a park in Kent,* he said, where there was three great 
oaks that had got names. One was ‘ Majesty,’ and another 
was ‘ Stately,’ and the other was ‘ Beauty ;’ and he didn’t 
see why his big oak shouldn’t have a name too; so he 
got all his people together—it was in my father’s time— 
and had a spread under that very bough that lays there ; 
but, before they began eating and drinking, he took a 
bottle of good wine and heaved it at the trunk of the 
tree, where it broke all to shivers, of course, and the 
wine run down the bark. ‘ Old Grandeur,’ he cried out, 
‘ that’s your name now, from this day and for ever here- 
after, as long as you stand.’ Amd so ‘Old Grandeur’ 
the tree has always been called about here since then.” 

“ Rather stripped of its grandeur now, however,” said 
the lawyer; and then he returned to the lodge, where a 
rasher or two of bacon and as mamy eggs were frying 
over the fire, and sending forth an appetizing flavour 
under the hands of Mrs. Gower. 

“There were other horsemen, or at least there was 
another horseman, about late last might besides myself,” 
remarked the lawyer as he was discussing his bacon, 
eggs, and home-baked bread, washed down with sparing 
draughts of home-brewed beer. 

“IT hope you were mot distarbed by any one’s going 
by after you went to bed, sir?” said Mrs. Gower. 

“Disturbed! no. It would have been a relief to me 
to have heard anything,” said the lawyer. “That's 
what I complain of im sleepimg im the country : everything 
is so awfully quiet.” 

“ Because there wasa gentleman rode by after you had 
gone to bed,” continued the gate-keeper, “and he stopped 
to speak to Gower, seeing a Tight in our downstairs win- 
dow; and from what yon said I was afraid the talking 
had woke you up.” 

“It did not, however,” said Mr. Wainfleet, thereby 
rather belying the boast he had made the day before, of 
being a light skeeper. “TI heard nothing; but I noticed 
just now the footmarks of a horse in the snow, coming 
from the direction of the house.” 

“ Just so, sir,” said the gardener. “The snow had 
pretty near done falling when Squire Brooke rode by; 
and he had come from the house.” 

“Brooke! Oh yes, I think I have heard of him. 
Brooke of ‘The Hurlocks,’ you mean. And so he was 
at the house last night, was he ?” 

“Ah, sir! he is there almost every day,” said Mrs. 
Gower, in a tone which might have been taken to indi- 
cate a certain degree of dissatisfaction. “He was going 
there yesterday when he passed poor Mary’s funeral.” 

“Oh! I saw him, then, I suppose: I remember now, 
I did see a gentleman on horseback; but I have no ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Brooke. He is a new resident in 
these parts, you see,” said the lawyer. 

“ I don’t think anybody would have broke their hearts 





* Mr. Gower must have referred to Fredville Park, in the parish of 
Nonington, about ten miles from Dover. The writer (after being snow- 
locked, and indebted to the hospitality of a friend for a night's refuge 
and safety) witnessed a similar catastrophe to that above mentioned, 
which happened to either ‘ Beauty” or “Majesty,” in the terrific snow- 
storm of April, 1847, 
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for him if he had kept away altogether,” said Mrs, 
Gower, indignantly ; and then she bounced out of the 
room under pretence that her baby upstairs was crying 
for her. The truth is, that any reference to Mr. Brooke 
and his courtship immediately set the good woman off. 

“Polly—that is my wife’s name, Mr. Wainfleet— 
doesn’t much like to hear mention made of Squire 
Brooke,” said the gardener, who seemed to think some 
apology necessary. 

“Dear me! Why, if I may ask, friend ?” 

And then came the story of “ Master Harry’s” former 
engagement, and how he had been jilted to give place 
to his successor; and so on, and so on. 

“T see; very amiable of your good wife and my good 
friend, I am sure,” said the lawyer. “ But, seeing how 
familiar Mr. Brooke is at the house, I wonder he should 
have come away from such welcome quarters. It is a 
long ride from here to ‘The Hurlocks,’ through the snow 
especially.” 

“Mr. Brooke is a hard rider and a safe rider, sir,” 
said the gardener; “and he knows the road pretty well by 
this time. And, between you and me, Mr. Wainfleet,” he 
added, dropping his voice (which was unnecessary, how- 
ever, as there was no one else near), “ between you and 
me, sir, Mr. Brooke was a little—wasn’t far from tipsy, 
I thimk, when he rede home.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it. I shouldn’t like Miss Gilbert 
to have atipsy husband. Bat it is nothing to me,” said 
the lawyer, hastily; “amd now, that I have made free 
with your provisions, and have a day’s work before me, 
T’ll be off, if you'll be kind enongh to bring my horse 
round. I am afraid the good ladies at the Priory will be 
troubled because I did not get there last night, as | 
wrote word I should, and will be sending Willian 
Crickett to dig me out of the snow, perhaps.” __ 

And then the gardener, to whom the snow-storm had 
given a second day’s holiday from work, brought round 
Mr. Wainfleet’s horse ; and, after bestowing a suitable 
recompense on his host and hostess for their hospitality, 
the lawyer rode away, and, picking his way cautiously 
over and through the drifted snow, in due time he 
reached the Priory, to the great relief of Miss Melly and 
Miss Prissy, who had been in much tribulation respect 
ing the safety of their old friend. 


CHAPTER XXVII—SECRET SERVICE. 


For Mr. Wainfleet was an old friend of the ladies at the 
Priory. He had been their father’s friend (though con 
siderably his junior) in the days of his poverty; and, 
when the unexpected legacy made him rich, he had 
placed the management of his affairs in Mr. Wainfleet’s 
hands. As we have seen, the London lawyer did not 
long retain his client; but, after Mr. Fleming’s death, 
he continued his professional services to the daughters. 

Whatever those services might at first have in- 
cluded, they had now ostensibly dwindled down to the 
receipt and transmission of the life annuities of Miss 
Melly and Miss Prissy; and there was no absolute ne- 
cessity for him to perform this office in person. He 
chose to do this, however; or, at any rate, he chose to 
make the transaction of this business a reason for a0 
annual or a semi-annual visit to the Priory, as the cast 
might be. 

There were some who attributed Mr. Wainfleet’s 
attentions to his fair clients to—to—what shall we say? 
to personal liking. They knew that the lawyer was 
bachelor, and a very gallant bachelor too, in private life, 
in spite of his fifty years. They said that there had 
been whispers, some long time ago—more than twenty 





years, and before those sudden and mysterious changes 
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at the Priory—of a tender and reciprocal attachment 
between Mr. Wainfleet and Miss Prissy. It is true 
these whispers gradually died away, and nobody knew, 
for certain, how much truth and how much untrath 
there might have been in them; but one thing was cer- 
tain, that the lawyer, whatever he might be at the 
Grange, was a welcome guest at the Priory. 

We have said that Mr. Wainfleet’s ostensible services 
there had settled down into the almost mechanical 
management of his clients’ income. But this, surely, did 
not account for the personal visits, when the money 
might have been transmitted with greater security by 
favour of the Postmaster-General, or through Mr. Roger 
Gilbert’s bank. Neither could it well account for the 
anxious solicitude with which the lawyer was expected 
when the times of his visits came round, nor for the 
fussy preparations made for his comfort when he came. 
Let us listen. 

“We really were afraid you were lost in the terrible 
snow-storm of last night,” said the elder lady. At this 
time Mr. Wainfleet was comfortably ensconced in the 
easiest of easy chairs, by the brightest and warmest of 
bright and warm fires, in the dark, sombre parlour of 
which we have before spoken. It was towards mid-day, 
and nothing appeared to show that business had been 
transacted. The little matters of moneys and receipts 
had been duly attended to and dismissed ; and now the 
two ladies sat quietly opposite their old friend. 

“We were, indeed,” added Miss Prissy, with a slight 
shudder. “It was such a terrible night to be out in.” 

“Pho! pho! my dears: I tell you it was nothing— 
nothing at all. You don’t think that I care for a few 
flakes of snow; at my time of life too, Miss Melly?” 

“ At your time of life it behoves you to be very care- 
ful, Mr. Wainfleet. Think of that dreadful attack of 
spasms” (he had called it spasms) “you suffered from 
at the gate-keeper’s lodge,” said Prissy, tenderly. 

“Tt was the heat of the room, Miss Prissy. You see 
Tam as well now as ever I was in my life.” 

“Tt is a mercy, I am sure,” said the elder lady; “ for, 
to say nothing of being buried alive in the snow——” 

“But you see I was not buried alive, my dear lady.” 

“You might have been, Mr. Wainfleet. And now you 
really persist in leaving us to-day, after such a narrow 
escape?” said the younger lady. 

. “There was no escape worth speaking of, my dear; 
+@nd.I must positively leave you. You know what a 
ts msy man I am.” : 

, "a think your horse will thank you for tak- 
mg Him out of his comfortable stable to-day after his 
datigngs of yesterday,” said Miss Melly. 

“My thorse has long since learned that he must put 
up with his master’s whims, Miss Fleming. At any 
rate; I may set his distaste against Mr. Crickett’s satis- 
faction at seeing the last of me for this time.” 

“You never will like poor William,” said Prissy. 
“But Iam sure you do him injustice. If you had only 
seen how anxious he was about you last night, Mr. 
Wainfleet, when you did not come, you would have a 
better opinion of him.” 

My dear Miss Prissy, I am much obliged to William 
Crickett for his anxiety; and you mistake me. I have 
not said that I don’t like him: it is he who does not 
like me. But we won’t discuss this matter. Is there 
nothing more you wish to say to me, my good, dear 
ladies, before Mr. Crickett comes to interrupt us P—no 
news to tell? nothing to ask ?” 

_ “Nothing but the old question,” said Melly, with a 
sigh. “Our brother Vincent.” 

The lawyer shook his head. You needlessly distress 
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yourselves, Miss Fleming; you do, indeed, Miss Prissy,” 
he said. 

“You have nothing to tell us, then ?” 

“Nothing. He will make his appearance in God’s 
good time, if he is to appear at all.” 

“You have obtained no tidings of him ?” 

“None. I have not slackened in my inquiries, be- 
cause you will have it so. If I were you, I would give 
it up. It is time, and labour, and money thrown away. 
I protest I grudge every pound and shilling spent in 
this secfet service.” 

“ Pray do not say so, Mr. Wainfleet.” 

“Ido. Think how long this has been going on— 
how many years since—since your brother disappeared 
—how many hundreds of pounds have been cast into 
the sea, so to speak—how many gratifications you have 
denied yourselves; and all to no purpose. I think it is 
time to put an end to it. I do, really.” 

“You think, then, that Vincent is dead?” said Miss 
Fleming, mournfully. 

“ How can I tell, madam? The world is a wide world,” 
said the lawyer; and then they sat in silence, till Melly 
said— 

“You know that our nephew is gone abroad, Mr. 
Wainfleet.” 

“Harry Rivers? yes, I heard so yesterday. Well.” 

“And before he went—when he was here last—we 
thought right to tell him everything.” 

‘* Everything is a comprehensive word, Miss Fleming.” 

“ Everything, I mean, relating to our brother, and to 
our circumstances, and his own uncertain position with 
regard to the Priory estate.” 

“And a rare muddle you made of it, I'll be bound,” 
said the lawyer, good-humouredly. “ Don’t tell me that 
you didn’t; ladies always do when they talk about 
law. What can you know about Harry’s position, my 
dear ?” 

“We could only tell him what we know, Mr. Wain- 
fleet—that the estate is not ours to leave to him, and that 
we only live here on sufferance. There was nothing 
wrong in that, I think.” 

“Oh dear no. And, if Vincent Fleming should make 
his appearance some fine day, with a brood of young 
Flemings y 

“ Please don’t joke about our poor brother, sir,” inter- 
posed Prissy. 

“Well, I won’t, then, my dear lady. But about 
Harry. So he is gone too? And he has lost his lady 
love, I hear.” 

“Poor Harry has had a sad disappointment,” said 
Prissy, softly. 

“He'll get over it. A man must be very weak- 
minded to break his heart for a brown-eyed girl. In 
two years’ time—Ill give him two years to get over 
it in—he will be rejoicing at his lucky escape.” 

“ For all that, Mr. Wainfleet, poor Harry hasn’t been 
used well, I think. It is plain that Clara Gilbert cared 
more for the great estate than for him; and, when that 
was gone, Harry was nothing to her.” 

“ My dear lady, does that astonish you ?” 

“Not very much; but it is very bad and base,” said 
Prissy, rather warmly. 

“There are many bad things done in the world—more 
than we ever dream of, I dare say,” said the lawyer; and 
then he added, “Talking of Clara Gilbert, is it true 
that she is to be married to that new man at the 
Chase ?” 

Yes, it was true, they believed, Miss Prissy said for 
herself and her sister. Living as they did so out ofthe 
world, it was not to be supposed that they knew of 
QQ2 
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much that was going on around them. But poor Harry 
had made up his mind that it was to be so; and, since 
Harry went away, William Crickett had brought reports 
to them which told the same tale. Yes, no doubt Clara 
Gilbert would be mistress of “ The Hurlocks” soon, and 
so would attain to the object of her wishes. 

“Umph! And this man Brooke—Jason Brooke—do 
you know him ?” 

“Not personally, Mr. Wainfleet.” 

“ Personally! No, I suppose not. 
have sought your acquaintance. 
asked the question by rights.” 

“ Harry said some hard things of Mr. Brooke,” Prissy 
remarked ; “but, poor fellow, it was excusable in him.” 

“Ah! and what did Harry Rivers say of him, Miss 
Prissy ?” 

“That he was a gambler, sir, and had behaved badly 
to his first wife; for Mr. Brooke has been married, it 
seems, and is a widower,” said the lady. 

“ Which accounts for his success, no doubt,” said the 
cynical old bachelor. “ A widower is a strong point ; but 
having been a bad husband at some former time is irre- 
sistible.” 

“Mr. Wainfleet!” exclaimed both ladies at once; 
and “You don’t mean what you say, I am sure,” 
added Miss Fleming. 

“You think not? Well, never mind. I wish Miss 
Gilbert joy of her husband that is to be. By the way, I 
had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Brooke yesterday.” 

“Have you business with him, then? Is he one of 
your many clients ?” 

“Not at all. I saw him——;” and then Mr. Wain- 
fleet spoke of Mary Austin’s funeral, of which the ladies 
at the Priory had not heard. Neither had they heard of 
Mary Austin’s death. ‘They were sorry indeed when 
they heard it. They were sorry for Samuel Austin and 
his wife—very sorry for Tom Carey. Tom was a great 
favourite of theirs; they had heard so much from their 
nephew, Harry Rivers, of Tom’s faithfulness and noble- 
ness and strong attachment. Poor Tom! it would be a 
sad blow to him. 

“ Well, it was then that I saw Jason Brooke,” said the 
lawyer, backing out of this digression; “and I cannot 
say that I admire Miss Gilbert’s taste. The man is ugly 
enough; but that’s another point in his favour.” 

“You are very severe this morning, Mr. Wainfleet,” 
said Miss Fleming. 

“Mr. Wainfleet cannot mean what he says, I am 
sure,” said Miss Prissy, echoing her sister’s words just 
before uttered. 

“You are pleased to say so, my dear lady,” returned 
the lawyer; and then he lapsed into an uncomfortable 
silence. Presently the elder lady rose, on “ hospitable 
thoughts intent.” 

“TI had better go into the kitchen and see that they 
are not spoiling the cutlets, my dear,” she said to Prissy. 
“ Martha is very careless, you know.” 

It was plain that, if Mr. Wainfleet was to go, he was 
not to be sent away empty. “He used to be very fond 
of veal cutlets,” Prissy had said, with a gentle sigh, as 
soon as the announcement of the lawyer’s intended visit 
reached the Priory. So two pounds of cutlets and a 
kidney were added to the weekly order for which the 
butcher’s boy from the next village called in his rounds. 

“ Never mind about the cutlets : please don’t go,” said 
Mr. Wainfleet, waking from his reverie. “My dear lady, 
the cutlets will do excellently well, I have no doubt; 
and—and I have something more to say, though, for the 
life of me, I don’t know how to say it.” 

Melly quietly resumed her seat, and as quietly she 
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said, “ You are not often at a loss in saying what you 
have to say, Mr. Wainfleet.” 

“Not often; but I am now. Let me see; of what 
were we talking last?” 

“ You were speaking of Mr. Brooke——” 

“True; and Clara Gilbert’s taste. Well, we will let 
that pass. Do you remember, Miss Fleming, do you,. 
Miss Prissy, a story, a true story, a very lamentable 
story, I told you a long, long time ago ?” 

«* About—— ;” and then Miss Fleming whispered. 
a few words that never came to the present biographer’s 
ears. 

“Yes; I see you remember. And I remember, too, 
your sympathy and benevolence to the poor——” 

“There is no occasion to speak of that, Mr. Wainfleet,” 
said Prissy, hastily. 

“You were told that it never was to be mentioned, 
sir,” added Melly, severely, as she thought; but it was 
a failure. 

“ Perfectly true, my dear lady. And I ought to apo- 
logise for taking your thoughts, Miss Fleming, and 
yours, Miss Prissy, to that sad, sad history.” 

“You have not done it, Mr. Wainfleet, without a 
reason, I think,” said the latter lady. 

“No, not without a reason, but perhaps without a suf- 
ficient reason. I don’t well know how to explain; but 
the truth is, that sad history has been brought to my 
mind very painfully—quite a shock it was to me, I assure 
you, though I suppose I did not betray my feelings.” 

“How and when, Mr. Wainfleet ?” asked the elder 
lady, not without a small admixture of natural curiosity, 
and yet with a slight feminine shudder; for, in truth, 
the history which the lawyer had bronght back to her 
memory and her sister’s was, as he had said, a sad, sad 
history, and a very lamentable story. 

Do not be alarmed, gentle reader. We shall not write 
down that sad story. ‘There are stories which had better 
not be told, just as there are sores that ought to be kept 
covered. We heard lately of a speaker who gave such 
a lucid and minute description of a terrible case of 
disease he had witnessed that his hearers grew sick as 
they listened; and then he summed up his narrative by 
declaring that it was no fit sight for any human being. 
But, then, was it wise for one who had seen it to dwell 
upon the sight? No. Cover itup decently. Don’t shock 
your friends by exposing, even to their ears, the humili- 
ating and painful spectacle. So, are there not moral 
diseases unfit to be publicly exposed? Let them be kept 
covered over. 

So, if our story must limp, limp it shall. We will not 
write down that sad story, though our two gentle hero- 
ines of the Priory knew something of it. 

“ How and when was it brought to your mind ?” asked 
Miss Fleming of the lawyer. 

“By a strong and, I fear, unmistakable likeness be- 
tween the person of whom we have just been speaking 
and the man who wrought that evil.” 

“You don’t mean Mr. Brooke, sir!” exclaimed Miss 
Melly, looking very much shocked. 

“T mean Jason Brooke of Hurlock Chase,” said Mr- 
Wainfleet, quietly. “But I am not sure. It is more 
than twenty years since that affair happened, and I 
never saw the wretch afterwards; so I may be mistaken 
in the fancied likeness.” ; 

“ But that man’s name was not Brooke,” said Miss 
Prissy, softly. 

“No, my dear: he did not call himself Brooke; but 
that tells for very little. The other may have been 4 
nom de guerre, or rather @infanve, that is to say, if this 
man should turn out to be that man.” 
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“Tf it should be so—poor Miss Gilbert!” said Prissy, 
avith a shrinking shudder. 

“Why have you told us this?” said Miss Fleming, 
presently. 

“T don’t know, Iam sure. Because I am an old fool, 
I suppose, and have not learned yet to spare my own 
breath for the cooling of my own porridge.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Wainfleet! you have some reason 
for telling us,” said Melly, looking the lawyer full in 
the face. ‘“ What is it ?” 

“Well, perhaps I meant to warn you, my dear ladies, 
against too intimate acquaintance with this new neigh- 
bour of yours—an expert lady-killer—until the doubt on 
my mind be cleared up.” 

“Don’t make a jest about it, sir,’ exclaimed Prissy, 
with another little shudder; “it is not like you, Mr. 
Wainfleet.” 

“ And, as to our making acquaintance with any—any 
gentleman,” added Melly, “you know that that is what 
we never should do, sir.’ And then, to soften the 
severity of her little disclaimer, she added, “We are 
quite satisfied with an old friend like Mr. Wainfleet.” 

And Mr. Wainfleet bowed. Could he do less than bow 
at the implied compliment ? 

“But why have you told us of this likeness of Mr. 
Brooke?” continued Miss Fleming, pertinaciously. “Will 
it make any difference to our nephew—to dear Harry ?” 

“Qh dear no. Whatever he may be, Jason Brooke 
came fairly enough by the Hurlock estate.” 

“ Well, then, sir ?” 

“Well, then, my dear Miss Fleming, if I must speak 
out,” said the lawyer, thus driven into a corner, “ if I 
were a lady (which I am not), and knew a poor girl of 
my acquaintance (which Clara Gilbert is not), about 
hn 

“Miss Gilbert is no acquaintance of ours, Mr. Wain- 
fleet,” said Melly, coldly. 

“ My dear lady, I have done,” said the lawyer; adding, 
gaily, “and in good time too, for here comes William 
Crickett, who has no love for me, with his train; and, as 
he spoke, the door opened, and—enter the butler, in 
brown coat and wig and spotless cravat, with table- 
cloth gracefully thrown over his arm. 


That evening the two ladies played at chess, as usual, 
until supper-time. Mr. Wainfleet took his supper at 
the “ George” inn at B——. 

Three days later, a note was delivered at the Priory 
by the lame postman. It was addressed to Miss Flem- 
ing alone; but it began with “ My dear Ladies.” 


“My DEAR LaDIEs, 
“J. B. is the man. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ PETER WAINFLEET.” 
The evening before this note was written the lawyer 


had kept his appointment with Moses Lee, the gipsy, on 
Marley Heath. 





WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Watt Srreet, New York, is the chief resort of the 
bankers and money-dealers of the great commercial 
metropolis of the Western Hemisphere, as is Lombard 
Street of the similar class in London ; but, in other re- 
Spects, there are few points of resemblance between the 
two streets. Lombard Street represents the solid wealth 
and staid, dignified aspect of a people whose position is 
acknowledged, and who, though proud of their wealth 
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and high standing, shun anything liké obtrusive display 
of the riches they are known to possess and the in- 
fluence they exert. Wall Street exhibits the restless 
enterprise and speculative tendencies of a young and 
energetic people, who have become suddenly possessed 
of wealth, and are prone to be careless in its expenditure. 

Wall Street is one of the most regularly built streets 
in the business part of New York; though—with 
the exception of the Merchants’ Exchange, a spacious 
and handsome edifice—it contains few buildings calcu- 
lated to attract attention from their architectural pro- 
portions; but the white stone, or marble, of which the 
houses are generally constructed imparts a lively and 
airy aspect to the street. It is about half a mile in 
length from the Wall Street ferry, opposite Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, to Broadway, at its upper end. 

Trinity Church—the oldest and, beyond all comparison, 
the handsomest and wealthiest church in New York— 
stands fronting Wall Street, on the opposite side of 
Broadway—a somewhat inappropriate position, unless its 
wealth gives it a claim to stand at the head of the great 
money-dealing street of the city, or unless it is supposed 
to keep a much-needed watch over the morals of the 
worshippers of Mammon in the street beneath. Trinity 
Church, which is built of reddish brown stone—the most 
beautiful building material in the United States—is the 
only church in New York that boasts a complete chime 
of bells ; and every day at noon these bells ring out some 
old and popular melody, for the satisfaction, it is to be 
hoped, of those who have ear for other music than the 
jingle of gold coin and the rustle of crisp bank-paper. 
A considerable portion of Wall Street was destroyed by 
the great fire of 1835, which laid a large portion of the 
business part of New York in ruins, and destroyed 
millions of dollars’ worth of property. It was a singular 
coincidence, nevertheless it is well authenticated, that, 
only a few hours before the fire broke out, the bells of 
Trinity Church chimed forth the good old Scottish tune, 
“There is nae luck aboot the house.” 

Independent of the banks and money-brokers’ offices, 
and the amount of business that is transacted within 
doors, Wall Street is a money-exchange in itself. From 
ten o’clock a.m. until three or four o’clock P.M. the pave- 
ments, and sometimes the middle of the street, are 
densely thronged with people of every rank and condition 
in life, from the millionaire to the broken-down trades- 
man, from the speculator in government loans and 
securities to the dabbler in some miserable “ fancy 
stock,” or the needy possessor of an “accommodation” 
note seeking to get it discounted. All are crowding 
and jostling one against the other; some are bawling at 
the very top of their voices; others are conversing in 
mysterious whispers: but every one is so intent upon 
his own concerns that he is deaf to aught besides. 
During this period of the twenty-four hours Wall Street 
offers a rare opportunity to the student of human 
nature. Every variety of the sterner and baser passions 
is expressed in the features of the busy, eager, money- 
making, money-seeking throng. An unconcerned ob- 
server may read hope and fear, success and failure, the 
expression of sudden relief from some overwhelming 
anxiety, or the gloom of hopeless despair, in the faces of 
the crowd as he passes along. Here may be seen the 
successful speculator in some “ fancy” stock of which 
he, perhaps a short time since a penniless adventurer, 
was the originator. This stock, that of some bank in 
the back-woods of the Far West, or some railroad over 
some inaccessible spot, or some mineral wealth that 
never had any existence save in his own imagination, 
has to-day touched par. His radiant countenance 
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betrays his good fortune. He has realized thousands out 
of nothing. To-morrow he will sell out, as will all in 
the secret. The day following shares will decline 
rapidly, no one knows why. For the first time the 
duped shareholders will anxiously seek for the locality of 
the mine, or railroad, or bank, in which, perhaps, they 
have invested the savings of years in the hope of making 
a speedy fortune, and will find—nothing. Shares will 
in a few days be unsaleable at any price, and many a 
too trustful, honest man will be ruined and laughed at 
for his folly, while the originator of the swindle will be 
envied and looked upon as a shrewd successful specu- 
lator, and will find knaves and fools (for both are neces- 
sary to the success of such schemes as this) to aid him 
in his next speculation of a similar character. Here you 
see the stout portly figure and frank florid visage of a 
well-known leader of the Stock Exchange. He has 
failed three times for sums little less than a million of 
dollars, yet he never put down his carriage, nor curtailed 
his expenditure, nor was he ever, as a “lame duck,” 
banished from the Exchange. He can count his victims 
by dozens—ay, hundreds—persons of small means, often 
widows and orphans, whose little all he has squandered 
to advance his own schemes, yet he is still highly 
respected. His imposing appearance, and calm, quict, 
gentleman-like bearing, inspire confidence even in the 
minds of his dupes; and to-day he is reported to be 
worth half a million of dollars. Here, again, you en- 
counter a merry, laughing group, whose locks show that 
fortune has dealt kindly with them; and presently they 
adjourn to the restaurant near by, to “take a drink” 
and congratulate cach other upon the successes of the 
day. And here, once again, you see a man rushing in 


frantic haste from bank to bank, from office to office, a 
small slip of white paper fluttering in his hand. Despair 
is legible in his pallid face; for it lacks but a quarter to 


three o’clock by Trinity Church, and, if he cannot get 
his “ accommodation” note discounted before the clock 
strikes the hour, his own notes will be protested, and 
to-morrow will see him a bankrupt. Yet again. See 
that man staggering along like a drunkard, elbowing 
every one he encounters, and heeding not their angry 
looks and remonstrances. But he is not drunk. He is 
a ruined gambler in stocks. He might have realized 
thousands, and held a high head among the moneyed 
aristocracy of the city. It was achance. All depended 
upon a few ciphers sent over the telegraph wires; but 
the cast was against him; and he is a beggar—worse 
than a beggar—a defaulter. To-morrow you may, per- 
chance, read of the shocking suicide of a gentleman at 
some fashionable city hotel, name and cause unlike un- 
known! There is utter reckless despair written in the 
expression of this man’s features; and Wall Street has 
had almost as many victims as any gambling hell at 
Baden-Baden. 

Among the principal private banks in Wall Street is 
the house of “ Brown Brothers”—brothers of the late Sir 
William Brown, of Liverpool—and that of August Bel- 
mont, the New York agent of the Rothschilds. All 
the buildings in the street, however, though they are 
generally connected with money-dealing, are not banks. 
Many are let out in single rooms to money or note- 
brokers, who are ready to discount any paper, drawn 
or endorsed by a good name, or in flush times by a 
passably good name, at any rate of discount, varying, 
according to the value of the names and the neces- 
sities of the holder, from twelve per cent. per annum 
to two, three, and even four per cent. a month. Many 
of these note-brokers are young men—almost lads— 
without a cent of capital; but they have relatives, or 
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friends possessed of small capitals, who work through 
them. This class of money-brokers are never offered 
first-class paper. They do not care for it, and, in fact, 
cannot afford to discount it at the low rate of mterest 
that alone would be accepted. They prefer the slight 
risk incurred in the negotiation of notes of a small 
amount, having but a short time to run, and drawn or 
endorsed by sufficiently reputable names. Such paper 
as this, held by a needy customer, enables them to charge 
three or four per cent. a month discount, and to charge 
their brokerage into the bargain. Thus, by rapidly 
turning over their money, or that of their friends, at 
usurious interest, the small capital at their command 
grows rapidly, until in course of time they are able to 
strike for the higher prizes in the money-market. 

There is one peculiarity attached to all American banks 
that are not what are termed private banks: they are 
all banks of issue as well as of deposit. Each bank 
issues its own bills (in America, what we term bank-notes 
are called “bills;” the term “note” is only applied to 
promissory notes). Thus, every city and every town of 
importance possess a variety of bills of different banks, 
and of different appearance, in circulation. Some of the 
vignettes on these bills are very intricate, and very 
beautifully executed, containing portraits, landscapes, 
groups of cattle, etc., etc., according to the fancy of the 
bankers. Still, forgeries are very frequent. In fact, there 
is scarcely a single bank that has not had its bills coun- 
terfeited ; and, in large cities, it has been found necessary 
to publish a weekly “ Bank-bill Directory,’ contaiming 
fac-similes of all the fresh forgeries known to be extant. 
In New York two of these directories are published 
weekly, and are to be seen open on most tradesmen’s 
counters. It has been found far easier to counterfeit 
the intricately engraved American bills than to counter- 
feit a plain English bank-note. 

In addition to the countless number of city banks and 
bank bills, every country bank also issues its own bills, 
and has an agent in Wall Street, who redeems the bills 
of the bank he represents, generally through some New 
York bank. It might be supposed that, under these 
circumstances, fraud and roguery would be impossible 
on the part of distant banks. Such, however, is not the 
case. Of late years things have been better; but, a 
very few years ago, there was a vast amount of country 
bank and distant States’ bank-paper, in circulation in 
New York which had no local habitation, or, at any 
rate, none that anybody could discover. Bank bills— 
generally of a low denomination, one and two dollar 
bills—purporting to be the issue of some bank in the 
Far West were circulated freely through their professed 
agents in Wall Street; and, so long as they passed cur- 
rent without question from hand to hand, no one found 
fault with them. They afforded a good opportunity for 
certain employers to make a profit out of the weekly 
wages of their employés. I know of one instance in 
which the proprietor of a newspaper, long ago defunct, 
regularly paid his printers, etc., with these Western 
State bills. This was the modus operandi of those pro- 
prietors who sought to make profit out of the wages: 
they paid their workmen:—They would go to the agent in 
Wall Street of one of these banks with, say, 1000 dollars 
of New York paper. For this sum they would receive 
from the agent 1030 dollars in Western State money, 
or three cents on the dollar. The workmen would re- 
ceive their wages in Western bills, as good to them, 
pro tem., as any others, so long as the shopkeepers 
accepted them freely; and thus the employers would 
pocket thirty dollars, or £6 a week, in anything like a 
large concern, out of the labours of the employés. This 
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Western State money was figuratively termed “ wild- 
cat” money, from the supposition that catamounts and 
other savage denizens of the forest were the real occu- 
pants of the localities in which the banks were repre- 
sented to exist. No shrewd person kept this money 
long in his possession ; and here, again, the agents pro- 
fited: for a considerable amount was worn out or lost in 
its continuous transit from hand to hand. Still, this 
could not last for ever. Sooner or later came the in- 
evitable crash. Neither the banks nor the agents 
could be found, the latter taking care to get out of the 
way when matters began to look awkward ; and there 
was the end of it, those who had kept any of the bills 
by them being the losers. There was a certain bank in 
New York, called the Suffolk Bank, which accepted and 
negotiated Western State bills when all respectable 
banks refused to have anything to do with them. But 
the bank officers, though frequently called to account 
when difficulties arose, always contrived to get out of 
trouble by proving that they were merely agents, had 
no other connection with the insolvent and broken 
Western banks, and were themselves losers to a large 
amount. But the Suffolk Bank was broken up itself at 
last. This circulation of “ wild-cat” money, together 
with other loose and disreputable ways of money- 
changing, became at length so serious an evil that the 
State Legislature took up the matter, and in 1852-3 a 
thorough revision was made of the laws regulating 
banks. An Act was passed which compelled all New 
York State banks to hold State securities to the 
amount of one-third of their advertised capital; while 
the issue of bills was regulated by the amount of their 
actually paid-up capital, and all shareholders were made 
answerable for losses, according to the value and amount 
of their shares. Since that period New York State 
banks have been held generally in good repute. In 
most other States similar laws have been enacted, and 
“wild-cat” money has disappeared. I must, however, 
observe that the banks of the New England States were 
always held in good repute, and failures have been of 
rare occurrence among them. It is still, however, an 
easy matter to establish a bank in the United States, 
provided the requisite capital to purchase the State 
securities is forthcoming. Barnum, the great showman, 
had a bank and an office in Wall Street for several 
years, and made a good deal of money by the speculation. 
The bills—generally of the denomination of one dollar— 
of the Lake Mahopec Bank were, some years since, and, 
for aught I know, may still be, very plentiful in New 
York. They passed current freely; yet no one seemed 
to know where Lake Mahopec was. The capital of the 
bank was 50,000 dollars, and the bills were secured by 
State stock; that was all that most people knew, or 
cared to know. It was only after I had removed from 
New York to the seuth that I learnt that Lake Mahopec 
was a beautiful summer resort, on the summit of a 
mountain 2000 feet above the level of the Hudson 
tiver; that it was a favourite resort of Southerners, 
though little known to the people of New York, who 
preferred Saratoga and Niagara; and that there was a 
small village near the lake, and a large house—half 
farm-house half hotel—on its banks, at which visitors 
to the spot were wont to establish themselves. I was 
one of a party that visited Lake Mahopec in 1858. It 
was a lovely spot, and the soil, for a considerable dis- 
tance surrounding the lake, was owned by the pro- 
prietor of the farm-house, who was farmer, landlord, 
banker, cashier, and clerk all in his own person. This 
he told me himself when I was paying my account on 
leaving. “And I tell you what, Mister,” he added, 





“ the capital of this here Mahopec Bank is 50,000 dollars; 
and I’ve a power o’ them one-dollar bills out, surely. 
Lots on ’em never gits back, better luck. But, if every 
one of them Mahopec bills was offered over this here 
counter, and cash demanded for ’em, I’m the chap as 
can stand the run: Can all your big New York banks 
I doubted very much whether they 


say as much?” 
could. 

On the occasions of those monetary panics which 
seem to occur periodically after every few years of over+ 
speculation in the United States, Wall Street presents 
asingular spectacle. I shall-never forget passing through 
the street one day soon after the great monetary crisis 
brought about by the failure of the Ohio Banking Com- 
pany in the autumn of 1857. Every bank in New York, 
except the Chemical Bank, had temporarily suspended 
specie payment, to avert the ruin which a general with- 
drawal of deposits would have brought upon both 
bankers and depositors. Clamorous crowds stood op- 
posite the closed banks, threatening violence. A money 
riot was anticipated; and each bank was guarded by a 
strong force of policemen, who stood on the bank steps, 
pushing back the crowd, and sometimes using their trun- 
cheons freely upon the heads and shoulders of the more 
violent among the crowd. The police of the United 
States carry openly a loaded truncheon and a cane, and 
always carry a revolver about them. The cane, and 
sometimes the truncheon, they use freely, after a fashion 
that would not be tolerated for a moment in Great Bri- 
tain. Many persons who had deposits in the banks were 
running to and fro like madmen, tearing their hair and 
crying out that they were ruined; women were gesti- 
culating violently, and others were silently weeping. 
Nor was the comic side of the picture wanting. Street 
ven@trs of fruit and fancy articles had affixed placards 
to their tables and barrows, stating that they were sell- 
ing off cheap, in consequence of the suspension of specie 
payment; and crossing-sweepers declared their readiness 
to accept bills or notes of hand from such of their pa- 
trons as were unprovided with specie. The scene beg- 
gared description; people in England can form no idea 
of the alarm and excitement created by a money panic 
in New York, and especially in Wall Street. <A few 
days, however, served to restore the equanimity of the 
people ; the banks resumed specie payment, and all went 


| on again as before. 


Trinity Church clock has struck the hour of three. 
The banks and brokers’ offices are closing,and Wall Street 
begins to thin of its eager crowd. In another hour few 
people will be seen in the street; by five o’clock it will 
be deserted ; and, when darkness comes on, no one but, 
now and then, a solitary policeman will awake the echoes 
of the silent and deserted though so lately busy, noisy 
thoroughfare. - But there are no shutters to the large 
plate-glass windows; there are no extra watchmen to be 
seen, and I believe few are employed; yet, in some of the 
basement windows, below the level of the pavement, the 
wooden bowls full of glittering gold coin and the piles 
of bank paper which were there during the day are 
still exposed to the view of the passers-by. But no one 
ever heard of a burglary in Wall«Street, unless it were 
committed by some of the clerks or others employed on 
the premises. 

Burglars and midnight robbers shun Wall Street; for: 
it is securely guarded by a simple expedient, which has 
proved more efficacious than would have been a host of 
watchmen. It is lighted at night more brilliantly than 
at any hour on the brightest summer day. From every 
window, from the upper stories to the kasements, streams 
forth a dazzling glare of gaslight which illumines the 
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street to that degree that one might see to pick up a 
pin on the darkest night. 

You may stand on the pavement and peer into every 
nook and corner of the basements beneath, all filled with 
treasure. No thief dare risk the certainty of detection 
that would follow an attempt at burglary in a street 
lighted up in this fashion. But a casual policeman is 
to be seen, perhaps none at all. I have passed through 
Wall Street at midnight without having seen a single 
living creature. You may stand and gaze at the trea- 
sure to your heart’s content. It is only separated from 
your grasp by an area and a plate-glass window. No 
one will molest you. But attempt to penetrate unbidden 
into these golden vaults, and from every street and lane, 
from every alley and opening, the guardians of the night 
will dart forth and surround you. The escape of a thief 
amid such a glare of light would be utterly impossible. 

The subject upon which I am writing is a prolific one, 
and I could easily extend my paper to double its length ; 
but I fear that I have already exceeded my allotted 
space, and I must therefore come to a conclusion. All 
that I have written of Wall Street and American bank- 
ing is strictly and literally true; but it must be recollected 
that I have written of a period prior to the outbreak of 
the present civil war in America. I have no doubt that 
henceforward there will be many changes made in the 
banking system of the United States. At present, I 
believe, the government bills and bonds have almost 
wholly superseded the former bank issues. Whether 
they will be resumed at the close of the war remains to 
be seen. The aim of the Federal Government appears 
to be to establish a system of centralization—a system 
that the American people have hitherto determinedly set 
their faces against, but which, I believe, would render 
monetary transactions much less intricate and More 
secure and satisfactory than they have heretofore been. 
Time alone can show what will be the result of the pre- 
sent overwhelming issue of government paper; still, 
whatever else may be the result of these changes, New 
York City will continue to be the great commercial 
emporium of North America, and. Wall Street, New 
York, will, for many long years to come, still be the 
centre of all the great monetary transactions of the 
country. 





_HIRED STREET CONVEYANCES, OLD AND 
NEW. 


THE use of wheel-carriages in towns is not of. very 


ancient date among the English people. Three cen- 
turies ago carriages were but few, and were mostly 
owned by sovereigns or by court favourites, who made 
but scant use of them, exhibiting them rarely but in 
state processions or on visits of ceremony. The state of 
the roads and.street-ways, where the ruts often lay half 
a yard deep, did not. admit of rapid driving. We read, 
even in the days of Charles 1, of the royal coach being 
upset twice in getting from the City to Westminster. 
At this date, and for.some generations later, the custom 
was, when ladies traversed the city in carriages, for the 
gentlemen gallants to..accompany them on horseback, 
riding in advance or on either side; these formed a body- 
guard, not at all unnecessary or superfluous, looking to 
the swarms of. “ scourers,” and knights of the road, and 
“ mohawks,” who made free warren of London streets, 
and scrupled at no act of violence. 

The first hireable vehicles in London were the hack- 
ney coaches, so-called, not from the village of Hackney, 
as commonly supposed, but from .the old word to hack, 
or let on hire, The first hackney coaches were stout- 
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built vehicles fitted for the rough roads of the time; 
they made their appearance originally in 1625, and were 
kept at certain hostels, whence they had to be sent for 
when wanted. Ten years later, one Captain Bailey 
brought his coaches into the streets, put his men in 
livery, and stationed them at the “ Maypole,” in the 
Strand, whence they carried passengers to all parts of 
the town at fixed rates. ‘The Captain’s example was 
followed by others; and, in course of time, these street 
coaches were so numerous as to cumber the ways, to the 
manifest inconvenience of the public. On the ground of 
the public inconvenience, Sir Saunders Duncombe pe- 
titioned Charles 1 for leave to bring into use the covered 
chairs known as sedans, which had been long in use on 
the Continent, where few street coaches were to be seen, 
The king consented to his request, and granted him a 
monopoly of the chairs for fourteen years. The hack- 
ney-men of course set their faces against this innovation ; 
and it is on record that the battle of the coaches and 
chairs was fought with whips and cudgels, and a chavr- 
acteristic species of brawling, from year to year: There 
appears, however, to have been room enough for both, as 
both increased in number as the great city swelled in its 
proportions. The coaches, which numbered but fifty in 
1637, had increased to seven hundred in 1694, and had got 
beyond a thousand in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

The hackney coach and sedan chair both figure in the 
literature of the last century. Gay, in his “ Trivia,” tells 
us how “on his box the nodding coachman snores, and 
dreams. of fancied fares,” and the romances and social 
sketches of the time are full of allusions to both species 
of conveyance. The coach was much in use for sight- 
seeing excursions in parties, and for long distances, 
while the sedan was only adapted for a single person— 
though occasionally it did carry a double fare—and sel- 
dom travelled any great distance. Ladies or gentlemen 
in full dress usually preferred the chair to the coach, 
for more reasons than one: it was cleaner, and more 
private ; it could penetrate to courts and paved entries 
which the coach could not approach; nay, it could be 
carried into the house and set down its fare in the hall, 
as it often did, to escape either the gaze of the mob or 
the injuries of the weather. Sometimes an imprudent 
gallant could go abroad in a chair when he would not 
venture in a coach for fear of the bailiffs who might be 
after him; though the chair was not always a secure re- 
treat, as we learn from one of the pictures in Hogarth’s 
“ Rake’s Progress,’ where the spendthrift, on emerging 
from his sedan, is seized by the tipstaves. 

The apparition of a sedan chair in the streets of 
London, in the present day, would be regarded as a 
phantom of the past; yet there must be thousands of 
our fellow-citizens to whom the sight must have been 
quite familiar in their youth. We reqember well that 
sedans were common enough in the West End during 
the few years before and after the close of our long war 
with France. 

A funny caricature was published about the time of 
Waterloo, in which an Irishman is represented in a sedan 
from which the chairmen have waggishly abstracted both 
the seat and the bottom; his legs are seen coming 
through, and his burly bearers are guiding him through 
the deepest kennels they can find—the Irishman sagely 
remarking that, “but for the fashion of the thing, he 
would as lief walk.” ; 

‘The sedan disappeared from the London streets soon 
after the date of which we speak; but, in the then fashion- 
able city of Bath, they continued for nearly twenty years 
later. Like the cabs of the present day, they had their 
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allotted stands throughout that city, and at one time must 
have amounted to hundreds in number. One stand was 
close to the Pump-room, another in Old Bond Street, a 
third at the Assembly Rooms, a fourth near the North 
Parade; and there were various other stations where 
they might locate as it suited the convenience of the 
chairmen. These chairmen, by the way, were a remark- 
able class, and were most remarkably privileged by the 
corporation. They wore a light-blue uniform, consisting 
of a long flowing coat with immense cuffs, and no collar 
to speak of, and radiant with figured buttons as big as a 
crown piece; a cocked hat some sixteen inches in 
diameter ; white neck-tye; blue plush breeches, and tight 
white stockings, terminating in thin walking-shoes with 
broad silver buekles. They were the terror of timid 
pedestrians; for, as they never walked with a fare, but 
ambled along at a six-mile-an-hour pace, and had the 
monopoly of the footways, they made no scruple of oust- 
ing every one from their path: they were a powerful 
race, chosem for their strength amd endurance, but 
often requirimg to be restrained by the hand of the law. 
They were generally within hearing; and the cry of 
“Chair! chair!’ would sometimes bring half a dozen 
couples of them racing from different quarters in com- 
petition for a customer, when there would often follow 
‘i riotous quarrel for the fare between those first arriving. 
‘The sedan had finally disappeared from Bath twenty 
years ago, its place being supplied by hireable flys, and 
by the wheel-chair, which, under the name of the Bath 
chair, is used by imvalids im all parts of the kingdom. 
To return to London. The hackney coaches continued 
on the stands much longer than they continued to merit 
the public favour. We can remember them as far back 


as forty yearsago; but we do not recollect seeing one of: 


them in a condition fit to ride in: all of them, in our day, 
were evidently cast-off gentlemen’s carriages, often re- 
taining the heraldic insignia of the original owners on 
their panels, but always in a shaky or tumble-down con- 
dition, threatening overthrow and disaster to their occu- 
pants. They were doomed to extinction by the cabs 
(cabriolets), which were first copied from the fiacres of 
Paris about the year 1824-25. The first cabs, however, 
did not extinguish the hackney coaches, which held their 
ground against them for several years. The reason was, 
that the new cabs were manifestly dangerous to ride in, 
while they would hold but two people, and not more 
than one with comfort: they were miniature chaises on 
two wheels, and were mounted above the shafts, the 
driver sitting on a little perch at the right side, and 
ona level with the fare. Dismal accidents occurred now 
and then, both to riders and drivers ; and careful people, 
and especially family parties, held on by the hackney 
coaches from considerations of safety. But about 1831- 
32 came the Clarence, a new-shaped cab with a sedan- 
like body, double-seated like the hackney, low, and on 
four wheels. The old coaches could not stand against 
these, which, being drawn by one horse, could afford to 
travel at one-third less eost; and the result was that the 
hackneys, after being paramount among the hired vehicles 
of London streets for something over two centuries, had to 
beat a retreat, and finally vanished from thescene.* The 
cab in this improved shape is the one at present most 
commonly in use, and which is depicted in our engraving. 

The commencement of the cab era in London was 
marked by the appearance im the streets of various 
strange-looking vehicles, some of which it would not be 
easy to describe. They called themselves “ safeties,” or 

* There‘are a few coaches still attached to the principal railway 


stations, where they are in request for the conyeyance of families arriving 
from the country, 








“ patent safeties,” or “ expeditions;” but the public gave 
them more characteristic names which were not so 
flattering. Among them was the tribus, constructed, as 
the name intimates, to carry three persons; and there 
was the slice, which really looked like a slice cut from 
the tail-end of an omnibus, and which shot the fare out 
at the rear—sometimes parting with him, if reports are 
to be credited, before he had paid his fare, and without 
the knowledge of the driver. The last improvement in 
cabs was the invention of the Hansom, which has a 
deservedly high reputation, and is said to surpass in 
point of speed all the other hireable street vehicles in 
Europe. It is perfectly safe for the passenger, but, from 
its occasional headlong speed, and the position of the 
driver in the rear, oftem proves formidable and some- 
times fatal to pedestrians who come in its way. It is 
the favourite conveyance for lawyers rushing to the 
courts, for M.P.’s hastening to and from Palace Yard, 
for belated travellers who must eatch the train; for all, 
in short, with whom rapid locomotion is indispensable, 
and who do not earry much Imggage, for which the 
Hansom has no accommodation. 

Other hireable conveyances in London are the flys, 
phaetons, and chaises, which may be had at any hour of 
the day, and for any length of time, at the various livery- 
stables im the metropolis and suburbs. The charge for 
these is very moderate, and they are invariably sent out 
with @ driver in livery, whose hire has to be paid in 
addition. Almost every description of vehicle can be 
thus hired; and during the fine summer weather thou- 
sands of them perambulate the metropolis and suburbs, 
mixing with the equipages of the gentry. We have even 
met with them in Belgravia, where the citizen’s wife, 
throwing her shawl over the plate at the side which 
bears the licensee’s number, will put on a portentous 
dignity of demeanour, all unconscious that a staring 
duplicate plate in the rear is proclaiming to everybody 
the fact she wants to hide. 

The use of these liveried vehicles is more general 
among the holiday-making public than it would be did 
there not exist between them and the cabmen a species 
of antagonism almost amounting to warfare. A party 
of ladies on a pleasure-trip will trust themselves to the 
liveryman with perfect confidence; but they are afraid of 
the cabman, and, as a rule, only resort to him when 
compelled to do so. A glance at the cabman’s position 
will explain this state of things in some degree. Cabs, 
whether they be Hansoms or Clarences, are worked in 
three ways. By the first method the eab-driver is the 
hired servant of the cab-proprietor, is paid weekly wages 
for his work, and is bound to hand over all his: earnings 
to his principal. This is called the “all-moncys” sys- 
tem; and it would doubtless be the best system to work 
with if good faith were rigidly observed by all parties: 
but good faith is not indigenous on the cab-stand; and, in 
practice, the result of the “all-moneys” system is found 
to be that the driver speedily grows rich, while the pro- 
prietor, to use his own phrase, “goes to the bad.” Hence, 
this best of all systems is little followed; and there are 
probably, at this moment, not twenty cabmen in London 
employed on these terms. By the second method tho 
cabman hires the cab from the proprietor, paying a sum 
varying from ten to seventeen shillings a day for the cab 
and two horses, which are needed for a day’s work. The 
evils of this plan are the eruelty it often inflicts upon 
the horses in busy times—such drivers getting all they 
can out of the animals—and the temptation to extortion 
to which it is apt to expose the cabman when employ- 
ment runs short, and he finds it difficult to earn even 
the money he has to pay. In the third method the cab- 
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men are the owners of the vehicles and the animals they 
drive; but these are often a very needy class of men, 
whose possessions are old broken-down cabs and diseased 
and worn-out horses, rejected from the studs of the 
regular proprietors. There are to be found, hewever, 
among the working owners, some few of the most re- 
spectable men of the class, whose cabs are models of 
neatness, and whose animals are well cared for and in 
good condition. Of the six-day cabs—that is, cabs which 
do not run on Sundays—a considerable proportion are 
the property of their drivers. The great grievance of 
the cabman—which, in his own estimation at least, justi- 
fies him in dipping as deep as he can into the pockets 
of his fares—is the Act of Parliament, which limits his 
charges to sixpence a mile. He contends that the 
Government has no right to step between him and his 
customers, but that he ought to be left, like other trades- 
men, to make the best bargain he can with them. “Why 
don’t the Government,” he says, “fix the price of horse- 
flesh and fodder, and of house-rent, and of everything 
that the shopkeeper sells ?” 

The street cabs and the liveried carriages above 
described are the only hireable means of conveyance 
(exclusive of the omnibuses) available to that vast class 
of Londoners who do not keep vehicles of their own; 
and we must confess the list is a very scant one, com- 
pared with the various means of locomotion open to our 
friends on the other side of the Channel. The Parisian 
can avail himself at any moment of cab, coach, chaise, 
remise, cittadine, landau, or brougham, accommodating his 
equipage to the status of the party he is going to visit, 
or to his own notions of respectability, or to the state of 
his finances; compared with him, we Londoners are 
levellers indeed in the matter of riding for hire. 

The reader must not suppose from what has been said 
that, with the exception of the vehicles described, all the 
countless chariots of every description, with their high- 
mettled horses, are the property of those who use them. 
The probability is that not one-fourth of them are so. 
Half fashionable London, and nearly the whole of pro- 
fessional London, ride in job carriages, or, if in carriages 
of their own, are drawn by job horses. The job-masters 
in London, of whom several keep very large establishments, 
are in possession of the very best draught horses in the 
kingdom, and, having extensive stable accommodation, are 
always ready for any species of contract that comes in 
their way. It is they who horse all the doctors’ carriages, 
as well as the less pretentious vehicles of the professors 
of various denominations who minister to the wants or 
the fancies of the West End. They render the same 
service to a large section of the aristocracy, who find it 
much more convenient to job than to burden themselves 
with a stable establishment during the term of their 
residence in town. The charge for a single job-horse 
varies from sixty pounds to a hundred guineas a year, 
and of a pair, from a hundred pounds to a hundred and 
cighty, including their food and shoeing. The hirer has 
only to find the grooming, and is thus relieved from the 
plague of horse-dealing, and from the loss by disease or 
accident accruing to the animals, and consequently knows 
to a fraction what his equipage costs him. 





A SUMMER DAY ON THE WREKIN. 


Tr love, and long acquaintance, and hundreds of livelong 
Summer days spent upon the Wrekin in childhood were 
the only qualifications necessary for writing upon my 
proposed subject, no pen ought to run more readily than 
mine. Under our roof, as in hundreds of other Shrop- 





shire homes, the Wrekin has been a household name 
from our infancy. We have tottered down its slopes when 
our feet were feeblest; we have watched its changeful 
aspect from gloom to glory, and dreamed of it as children 
dream ; we have hastened to it through the dewy bright- 
ness of daybreak, and lingered lovingly upon its summit 
till the evening twilight has fallen. Numberless asso- 
ciations with it are woven into the web of our lives, as 
into the lives of thousands who live within ken of it, and 
who can still from their old homes look up gladly to 
their native hill; while others in foreign lands recall the 
memory of it with that yearning home-sickness which 
always appears deeper and stronger in the hearts of those 
whose birthplace is among mountains. “I lie awake at 
night, and think of the dear old Wrekin with tears,” 
writes an emigrant in Canada, a man who would scarcely 
weep at the bitterest personal misfortune; and another, 
turning away for a moment from the cares which weigh 
upon his manhood, says mournfully, “ Many a red-letter 
day have we had on the top of that old mountain. Ah! 
those were romantic times, gone, gone, never to return.” 
Even I, a child, coming home from school only from the 
level fields and flats round Rugby, when I caught the 
first glimpse of the Wrekin, a blue arch upon the horizon, 
hid my face in my hands, and wept for pure home-love 
and happiness. And this pride and interest in the Wrekin 
are intensely felt by most of the natives of Shropshire. 

In remote times it formed a remarkable landmark, 
and thus gained its Celtic name of Wrekin—the con- 
spicuous hill; and it is said to be the highest mountain 
in Europe for the size of its base. It rises abruptly 
from a comparatively flat part of the country, an in- 
sulated height, with no mountain nearer to it than the 
Caradoc, thirteen miles distant; while its isolated posi- 
tion commands the area of a vast plain, which is rather 
depressed than elevated towards the foot of the hill, and 
appears to slope upwards to a distant and distinct line, 
which we should call the horizon were there not other 
circling lines a great way off beyond it, so soft in form 
and colour, so fine and broken, so blended with the 
lowest-lying layer of clouds, that we hesitate whether to 
pronounce them clord-like mountains or mountains like 
clouds, until we hear, with something of disappointment, 
that they do not belong to the skies at all, though they 
are the heaven-kissing hills of Wales, As we approach 
the Wrekin we find its outlines are smooth, and rarely 
roughened by any projecting rocks; while, still farther, 
to conceal any irregularity of its surface, the slopes, with 
their lateral ridges and dells, are covered by a thick 
plantation of firs, which merge every separate line, and, 
with their spiry shafts, present an angular aspect, some- 
what stiff and formal, but producing a clear and well- 
defined picture upon the memory, like the trimmed trees 
of homely old-fashioned gardens. 

The lane which leads from Wellington to the Wrekin 
lies under a long low ridge of rocks, clothed with wild 
brushwood and stunted oaks, which bears the name of: 
the Ercal—a thorough country lane, not even fenced 
in with hedges, but winding through the outskirts of 
the woods, and arched over with shadowing trees, with 
here and there glimpses of the landscape, which lies in 
its fulness of length and breadth round the Wrekin. 
Quiet and solemn is the lane, and the Ercal woods, 
through which we pass, are full of a wilderness beauty 
of deep sylvan solitudes, dark in the obscurity of 
crowded trees and tangled fern, which few visitants care 
to penetrate, so solemn are the seclusion and silence, 
where the low, tremulous, mournful note of the wood- 
pigeon is a sound that almost inspires dread. 

Reaching the foot of the Wrekin, after traversing 
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such a lane for about a mile, we find a broad and easy 
ascent along the brow of the hill, which even aged people 
can manage with tolerable ease; and, with that matured 
and grave appreciation of natural beauty which increases 
with age, loiter upon the summit, where the impatience 
of youth would scarcely let them linger in former days. 

he historical records of the Wrekin are so few and 
scanty that they can be given in a few lines, though 
terrible scenes of war and havoc must have been enacted 
upon these heights. Three oblong mounds, one on each 
side of the broad road, that form a narrow gorge through 
which we must pass, are the portals of one of the ancient 
British fortifications raised when the Wrekin was the 
first mountain on the border-land between Britain and 
Wales, to which the native tribes could retreat before 
the Roman armies. The portals still bear the name of 
Hell Gates ; and on either side of them are the remains 
of a rampart and moat, formed of a double agger or 
rampart of stones, after the manner of all British en- 
campments. Nearer to the summit of the hill, where 
the ascent is almost finished, we can trace an inner line 
of inclosure, discernible for thirty yards, with a second 
gorge of entrance similar to Hell Gates, which is still 
called Heaven Gates. A tumulus lies between these two 
entrances; and in the valley at the eastern side of the 
hill are several other tumuli, which have been found to 
contain a large number of spears, celts, and whetstones : 
the spears and celts are well executed in brass, and un- 
doubtedly of British construction. This is the first of a 
long line of encampments stretching westward; and 
here, upon the oval summit of the hill, defended by its 
double fortification, which rendered its steep slopes more 
dnaccessible, the allied tribes of the Silurians, Ordovices, 
and Cornavii, under their chief Caractacus, made a stand 
against the invaders, in full view of the hearths and 
homes of their barbaric city, Urnach, afterwards Urico- 
nium, which is situated about three miles from the foot 
of the Wrekin. 

These warlike vestiges of a period so remote as the 
despairing conflicts of the ancient Britons are not un- 
accompanied by traces of their religion, or, if not of 
theirs, at least of the era of the Saxon dominion. Upon 
the south-east of the hill, just within the lower rampart, 
stands a rugged and storm-beaten rock, rising sheer 
from the smoothly sloping sides to a giddy and precipi- 
tous height. It is now called by a name that has no 
meaning—the Bladder Stone; but this is probably cor- 
rupted from the name Balder’s Stone, which would be 
given to it upon its dedication—as great rocks upon 
heights like these were wont to be—to the Scandinavian 
god of light, Balder, who is generally identified with the 
Bel of the Druids, the Baal of Oriental nations, and the 
Apollo, each worshipped as the god of the sun, the 
source of light. This crag may therefore have been 
dedicated to the god Bel in the earliest ages of Druidism, 
long before the time of the Saxons. The chief celebra- 
tion of religious rites in honour of the god of light 
was the kindling of fires upon his high places; and a 
sacred fire lighted here would be visible through a 
greater extent of country than those upon any other 
mountain’s summit; it would also be within sight of 
the fire flaming from the great temple of the sun, re- 
mains of which are still to be found upon the Clee Hills 
opposite, eighteen miles distant. 

This Balder’s Stone, or Rock of Baal, is, above all 
others, the place where one could dream away the hours 
of a summer afternoon. Close up to its rocky base 
there clings a clasping belt of young fir-trees of the 
most vivid green. Seated on the utmost verge of the 
crag, we look down, with a momentary sensation of gid- 





diness, upon a wilderness of innumerable tree-tops, all 
waving lightly in the summer breeze as restlessly as the 
slender grain in a corn-field. Swallows are darting 
through the air and playing about the rock below us; 
while other birds of slower wing are hovering over the 
trees, and rising from or sinking into their nests. Did 
you ever notice what a sense of airy elevation it gives 
you to watch birds floating far below you—so far that 
you can scarcely discern the motion of their wings as 
they soar upwards, and, having ended their flight, swoop 
down again under your eye without once rising to your 
level? It seems to invert the usual order of things, 
making us the more aerial, the bird the more earth- 
bound. We see from this height until the eye is 
almost satisfied with seeing ; but, except when the shrill 
voices of children come up ringing from the plain, or the 
abrupt impatient moaning of the wood-pigeons sounds 
through the coppices beneath us, the silence is profound. 

But in what does the landscape from the summit of 
the Wrekin differ from other scenery? In the first 
place, then, the circuit of the horizon is from 350 to 
400 miles in extent, and from the culminating point of 
the hill the whole of it is visible at once; and, secondly, 
the rich plain surrounding it has but few lofty eminences, 
and, after stretching away to an apparently immeasur- 
able distance, sinks from thé view, and is succeeded by 
a second, and in some parts a third circle, formed by the 
profiles of very remote mountains. The other morning 
I stood here an hour or two after sunrise, and saw the 
whole plain lying under a veilof vapour. It was a vast, 
smooth, inland lake, without a ripple or motion on its 
dead white waters; here and there were mountain- 
summits, rising above the surface like scattered islands ; 
and clumps of submerged woods showed the tracery of 
their dark branches under the pale misty shroud. As 
the sun ascended it drew up the vapour slowly and im- 
perceptibly, like the gradual rolling up of a curtain, dis- 
closing by degrees the whole extent of the plain, until 
only on the horizon there remained a bar of mist still 
lingering upon the distant hills. 

Still retaining our position on Balder’s Stone, and 
turning our faces to the south-west, we see the nearest 
group of hills at Stretton, lying in a direct line with the 
base of our mountain, as though forming a link in the 
same chain. They are not more than thirteen miles 
away, as the crow flies—to use a familiar phrase— 
but they stand higher than the Wrekin by several hun- 
dred feet, and the broad valley sloping up to them dis- 
plays its many-shaped and many-tinted meadows, and 
corn-fields, and coppices, like an inimitable piece of 
mosaic. The bold, bluff, almost defiant-looking moun- 
tain in the centre of the group is the Caer Caradoc, 
without doubt another of the principal hill fortresses of 
Caractacus; but I have been compelled reluctantly to 
give up my long-cherished belief in the tradition that 
points it out as the last retreat of the brave chieftain. 
Another tradition, heard or read somewhere, but where 
I forget, the Caradoc always recalls to my mind: that 
the Claudia whom St. Paul speaks of in his epistle to 
Timothy is the same British lady, the wife of -Pudens 
the senator, eulogized by Martial in one of his Epigrams, 
and is also the daughter of Caractacus. The legend 
states that she was taken to Rome with her parents, 
where she received the name of Claudius, the conqueror 
and patron of Caractacus, and that, after her marriage 
with Pudens, she returned to Britain, and was the first 
to introduce Christianity to her native island. Sepa- 
rated from the Caradoc by a narrow longitudinal valley, 
never more than a mile across, is the Long Mynd, now 
supposed to be one of the very first-born mountains of 
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the old earth. It, too, is wealthy in the most melancholy 
of all riches—the traces of ancient war and death; for a 
long line of camps aud tumuli lie across the extensive 
table-land of its summit. A little south of the Stretton 
Hills, and rather farther away from us, are the Clee 
Hills, the cloud-like horizon between the two groups 
showing in a clear atmosphere the long flat line of 
Radnor Forest, forty miles away; and beyond that the 
hardly discernible crest of Brecon Beacon, and the dim 
outline of the Cradle Mountain, the one sixty-eight and 
the other fifty-four miles in the distance. The Clee 
Hills of Shropshire, standing in the foreground of this 
receding view, are situated in the ancient country of the 
Cornavii, whose name signifies the dwellers in the 
sacred country. Even Leland, in his “ Itinerary,” speaks 
of them in these words: “The Cle Hills be holy in 
Shropshire.” As we might expect, there are still traces 
upon them of Druidical circles of worship, more than 
forty rings of stone being found upon Abdou Burf, and 
a rocking-stone and caves upon the Titterstone Clee 
Hill. Behind those nearer eminences, which are from 
eighteen to twenty miles away, and extending from them 
round the eastern sky, we can discern the hills of Wor- 
cestershire and Gloucestershire, from forty to sixty 
miles distant, and can sometimes catch a vague glimpse 
of Banbury Hill, ia Oxfordshire; after these, tending 
northwards, all the more prominent heights of War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire, until in the 
north there are spread the level lands of Cheshire and 
Shropshire, forming the largest plain in the kingdom. 
Fifty miles is it in breath from the base of the Wrekin 
to the wondrously faint and vanishing lines afar off, which 
at last fade imperceptibly into the kindred clouds. Upon 
the west of this magnificent map of fields and woods 
come the Welsh mountains, giving us, apparently, a dis- 
tinct horizon of rugged and broken outlines, and then 
repeating it in the softer forms of farther hills, and 
still again drawing other lines of a dimmer tone upon 
the pale blue of the sky, which is never so deep in 
colour upon the horizon as when it arches overhead. I 
am told that, at sunset in summer, when there is the 
clear shining which precedes rain, the loftiest peak of 
Snowdon stands out against the brightness of the 
western sky ; but I am apt to find that the faint form I 
fixed upon as Snowdon begins to float away, or up in 
crimson glory, as the sun goes down. ‘Then there are 
craggy Cader Idris and. Plynlimmon, also showing 
themselves on rare occasions, but scarcely missed among 
the many mountain slopes and heights which lie under 
the western horizon. 

Such is the panorama that surrounds us, varied and 
beautiful both far and near; for our platform in the 
centre rises from among rich pastures and corn-fields 
ripening for the harvest. Eleven miles off, with the 
Breidden Hills for a back-ground, we can see the spires 
of Shrewsbury; and from thence, along the plain that 
lies between us and the Stretton Hills, we trace the ser- 
pentine course of Severn by its glistening flashes of 
water, which brighten the landscape here and there, and 
are again hidden by overhanging banks and shadowing 
groves. Upon a bend of the river, about a mile away, 
are the ruins of Buildwas Abbey; and, as we sit here 
upon the Bladder Stone, we fancy the monks, the con- 
templative, country-loving monks in their cloistered re- 
treat, looking up day after day to this height. Surely 
also they came hither often—not, as the route would now 





be, through well-cultivated meadows and fields ribbed 
with regular furrows, but through dense thickets, not | 
altogether free from the fear of fierce animals; now 

and then, perhaps, reachin g a little cleared space, where 


the hut of a herdsman or the cottage of a forester stood, 

but, upon the whole, making their toilsome way through 

a dark tanglement of bush and brake, with over-head a 

thick canopy of unmolested forest trees. They must 

have come hither, for the hill was then called St. Gil- 

bert’s Mountain, and a recluse, renowned for sanctity 

which even won royal favour, dwelt upon this summit, 

to whose hermitage the monks of Buildwas must have 
made occasional pilgrimages, standing round him on this 

rock, or with reverent footsteps following him through 

the cleft in Balder’s Stone, now called the Needle’s 

Eye, which they believed to have been rent at the cru- 

cifixion of their Lord. Other men, who have left 

deeper “ footprints on the sands of time,” have stood 

here also. Baxter, from yonder little village lying at 

the very foot of the Wrekin, could have climbed it every 

day of his boyhood if he chose; and no doubt he came 

up here often for retirement and prayer, in those early 

days of Christian life when, as he says, “I placed much 

of my religion in tenderness of heart, and grieving for 

sin, and penitential tears; and less of it in the love of, 
God, and studying his love and goodness, and in his 

joyful praises.” From Madeley, Mr. Fletcher, whose 
birthplace was among Swiss mountains, would seek this 

height, with that longing after an extended view and a 

distant horizon which always holds sway in the hearts 

of those who have dwelt among hills. Yonder quaint, 

square church-tower of Wrockwardine, almost hidden 

among trees, reminds us of Mr. Gilpin, whose elegant 

edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” adapted that in- 

comparable dream to the refined tastes of the higher 

classes, and added to the popularity it has now attained. 

That low ridge of uplands, twelve miles away, is Hawk- 

stone, where Rowland Hill was born, and where he 
entered upon his useful but eccentric course by preach- 
ing to the servants and tenants in the park, heedless of 
his father’s remonstrances and prohibitions; and within 
a mile of Hawkstone is Hodnet, the birthplace and resi- 
dence for many years of Reginald Heber, Bishop of Cal- 

cutta, famous alike for his learning, refinement, and 
piety. Mrs. Sherwood and Mrs. Cameron, and the still 

fondly remembered Vicar of Wellington, Mr. Eyton— 
all of these have stood where we stand; have gazed as 

we gaze; have uttered the old phrase, familiar in the 
mouths of all Salopians, “ All friends round the Wre- 
kin ;” themselves united by one common band of love, 
though separated by time and disciplined by different 
circumstances, yet all of them being one in Him who 
is one with the Father. 

The sun of our summer day is setting. There is an 
abrupt line across the western sky. Above are masses 
of cloud, heavy and leaden, with lurid streaks behind 
them ; below, the palest tints of green, gold, and grey, 
painting soft and tiny cloudlets, and little banners of 
floating vapour, with the most delicate hues. And be- 
fore them, like a thick fringe from the leaden mass 
above, there are long pencils of golden light, darkening 
into shadows at intervals, which slope down upon the 
plain, and the village churches, and the distant spires of: 
Shrewsbury: when we were children we called them the 
opened windows of heaven. The doves in the coppices 
have not ceased their melancholy murmuring for the last 
hour; but now the twilight is falling; and alone, be- 
tween plantations of fir-trees, with their mast-like shafts 
growing black in the gathering darkness, we shall de- 
scend the hill, ourselves quict in the deepening stillness, 
and feeling in our hearts that 


** Hills draw like heaven, 
And stronger sometimes, holding out their hands, 
To pull you from the vile flats up to them,” 
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Amone the Queen’s British subjects there are about 
thirty thousand blind. Some of these were born with- 
out sight, but more became blind after middle life. 
Most are poor, several belong to the trading community, 
while a few are found among the upper ten thousand. 
A class so numerous claims attention; and it has re- 
ceived it. It was about the middle of the last century 
that the floating ideas respecting teaching the blind to 
read assumed a practical shape. At first characters in 
relief were adopted. After this, an alphabet of square 
letters was tried, which was abandoned for the movable 
ones, placed in small tablets of wood, and made to slide 
in grooves. It was about this time that leaden charac- 
ters were cast for the use of the blind at Paris; but, the 
expense being greater than the inventor expected, the 
plan failed. Several other schemes followed, which, 
like those that preceded, were tried and rejected, until 
1784, when Mr. Harvey invented the art of printing in 
relief. 

Among these early contrivances there was one so 
curious and ingenious that it seems to require more 
than acursory notice. It was the invention of two blind 
young men in the asylum at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
adopted by the Glasgow Institution. The materials used 
in this system were not paper and type, but merely 
twine. The string alphabet, as it was called, was formed 
by so knotting a cord that the size and situation distin- 
guished the elements of language. These knots were 
arranged into seven classes, six of which contained four 
letters each, and the other two; making in all twenty- 
six. The first class was distinguished by a large round 
knot; the second, by a knot projecting from the line; 
the third, by a series of links; the fourth, by a noose ; 
the fifth, by a noose with a line drawn through it; the 
sixth, by a noose with a net-knot cast on it; and the 
seventh, by a twisted noose. The means by which 
these different classes express four letters each will be 
seen if we refer to one only. A, for example, is simply 
a large round knot; Bis a large round knot, with a 
common knot close to it; C is a large round knot, with 
a common knot half an inch from it; and D is a large 
round knot, with a common knot an inch from it. By 
this system the Gospel of St. Mark and the hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm, with other portions of Scripture, as well 
as some historical works, were executed. The string was 
wound round a horizontally revolving frame, and passed 
from the reader as he proceeded. So successful was this 
plan that, although printing for the blind was invented 
in 1784, we find that, down to so late as 1836, there was 
held in the Trade Hall at Glasgow an examination of 
blind children on reading from twine, when the efficiency 
of the system was proved by the facility with which the 
pupils read. 

There was another advantage connected with this 
method; for the strings and knots not only supplied 
the place of paper and type, but answered, instead of 
pen, ink, and paper, for epistolary correspondence; and, 
however strange it may appear, the blind were in the 
habit of writing letters to each other in this way. 

In 1826, Mr. Gall, of Edinburgh, printed in an angular 
letter in relief six elementary books and the Gospel of 
St. John. No curves whatever were allowed in this alpha- 
bet. Some of the letters resembled Roman characters 
nearly, while others had a greater similarity to ancient 
Egyptian or Assyrian letters. His earliest books were 
printed with wooden type, but he afterwards employe@ 
types of metal; at first his letters were smooth, but he 
subsequently made them fretted, to render them more 





tangible. After making two or three alterations in the 
form of his letters, he modified the entire alphabet, 
rendering it less angular. This system is followed in 
a few institutions at the present time. 

Mr. Hay followed Gall in endeavouring to perfect a 
system which might win for itself universal adoption. 
His alphabet was composed of twenty-six arbitrary cha- 
racters, which, by certain combinations, could represent 
abbreviations and double letters. ‘Types were cast in 
this character, but no books have been printed. 

In France and America the common letters were used, 
from the belief that arbitrary signs threw a hindrance in 
the way of the education of the blind. The question 
now raised was one of vital importance: Shall books 
for the blind be printed in the ordinary letters ? 

With a view, if possible, to settle the point, the Society 
of Arts in Edinburgh, in 1833, offered a golden medal, 
valued £20, for the best alphabet for the use of the 
blind. Nineteen different schemes were received, fifteen 
of which were for competition. All, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were in arbitrary characters. 'These were sub- 
mitted to Mr. John Alston, then treasurer of the Glasgow 
Institution. His opinion was that arbitrary or angular 
characters were objectionable, and that an assimilation 
of the alphabets of the blind to that of the seeing would 
form its great simplicity. His chief reason for thinking 
thus was that, in the case of those who have lost their 
sight after they were familiar with the Roman alphabet, 
it would be attended with peculiar advantages, while its 
similarity to the book of the seeing would enable 
children to attend an ordinary school without giving 
much more trouble to a teacher than some of his 
seeing pupils. 

One of the competitors for the gold medal was Dr. 
Fry, whose plan consisted of the capitals of the old 
Roman letters without their tails. At the suggestion 
of Mr. Alston, an experiment was made with this alpha- 
bet ; the result of which was that the faces were found 
too broad to be easily deciphered by the sense of touch. 
The faces then were rendered thinner and sharper, and 
the advantage was at once perceived. The letters were 
then reduced in size, which was another advantage. A 
press, with a fount of type, being obtained, printing for 
the blind went on vigorously in the Glasgow Institution 
until the death of Mr. Alston. Young children experi- 
enced no difficulty in reading this alphabet; yet a larger 
and more distinct size of character was required for 
those further advanced in life, or employed in trades, 
whose sense of touch was less acute. 

The Society of Arts, after consulting with other expe- 
rienced men beside Mr. Alston, among whom was Dr. 
Carpenter, felt themselves justified in concluding that 
the arbitrary character and the angular modification of 
the Roman alphabet were open to serious objections; 
and that the common Roman alphabet, as represented by 
Dr. Fry, was not only the best adapted for teaching the 
blind to read, but also a medium of written correspond- 
ence. The committee therefore thought Dr. Fry entitled 
to the Society’s gold medal. In awarding it, however, 
they suggested, as a further improvement, the fretted or 
dotted surface of type, as introduced by Mr. Gall in his 
angular characters. This principle was tested, and then 
plain surface was fixed upon in compliance with the 
decided choice of the blind children themselves. In 
testing this system the following sentences were printed 
and given some blind children to read: “The salvation 
of the soul is the one thing needful. Jesus Christ suf- 
fered, and died to procure it for us. We owe to him, 
therefore, the liveliest gratitude of our hearts.” Im- 
mediately on’ one of the blind boys running his finger 
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over the paper, these sentences were read without 
any apparent difficulty; but this is not sufficient to 
prove the superiority of the system, as hundreds of 
blind persons are to be found competent to read fluently 
in either of the other systems. 

That known as Lucas’s is taught at St. John’s Wood 
Institution for the Blind, and has many influential 
advocates. It uses an arbitrary character, with exten- 
sive abbreviations. There are many works printed on 
this plan, and the pupils who begin young, after they 
have mastered the abbreviations, read’ well. It may be 
here remarked, however, that the New Testament 
printed on Lucas’s system takes 2800 square inches 
more paper than the common Roman character of the 
same size. 

Moon’s system is now the alphabet most in use; and 
it is likely to retain its popularity, as its friends are in- 
defatigable in urging its claims in all quarters. Mr. 
Moon, who is blind, and who prints extensively at 
Brighton, rejects the common letter, and adopts an arbi- 
trary character, which is large and palpable to the touch. 
The ordinary spelling is retained, and there are a few 
contractions used in the terminations of words. It is 
strongly advocated by a very excellent society formed a 
few years since, called the Society of London for Teach- 
ing the Blind to Read at their own Homes. This 
society has an extensive library, which is circulated 
among the blind in the London district. Teachers have 
been employed with great success, especially with such 
as have been deprived of sight late in life. The South 
London Auxiliary Society has accomplished much good ; 
books, free of any charge whatever, are sent to the homes 
of the blind, who receiveregular instruction from a teacher 
sent for the purpose. The object of the parent society 
is to promote the establishment of associations im all 
parts of the country, to accomplish the same object in 
their respective localities; and it will aim, as funds 
increase, to assist in preparing books for the blind 
throughout the world, from various parts of which ap- 
plications have come. 

As the object of this paper is to glance at the systems 
of reading with the fingers, we omit to notice the emboss- 
ing of maps, diagrams, and music, with a variety of con- 
trivances for teaching arithmetic and mathematics. For 
the same reason we pass by the plans adopted for 
enabling those who have lost their sight after having 
been taught the use of the pen to continue the habit of 
writing in the ordinary way. There is, however, one 
mode of writing or printing practised by some of the 
blind which, as it is capable of being read afterwards 
with the fingers, deserves a little attention. An inge- 
nious little desk spreads before the writer a soft pad, 
over which he can accurately and firmly fix a sheet of 
paper of a certain size. A narrow wooden ruler, con- 
structed so as to slip from hole to hole, serves as a guide 
for the lines. Close to the writer’s hand there are 
twenty-six cells containing wooden types, which, when 
pressed on the paper, produce their respective letters in 
pin-holes thrown up on the opposite side. Supposing 
the word “joy” has to be written, the writer takes from 
the cell j the required type, and presses it on the paper 
immediately above the ruler; o is then placed close to 
the j; after which the j is replaced in its proper cell, 
leaving the o on the paper until the y is placed next to 
it. By this plan the blind may correspond with each 
other, or make their own private notes for literary or 
other purposes. Besides the advantage of the writer 
being able to read with his finger what he has written, 
he can, if it be necessary, make two or more copies" at 
the same time. 





Printing in raised letters owes its origin and present 
advancement to the religious life of evangelical Christ- 
endom. Protestant churches saw that, while the Bible 
was translated for almost every nation under heaven, 
the blind were dependent for its life-giving contents on 
the reading of others. The great Reformer, Tyndale, 
finding that Caxton had given to the world the printing- 
press, started in life with the resolution never to rest 
until he had translated the Scriptures into English, and 
given to his country a bible that every plough-boy could 
read. It was a grand thought; but the martyr’s life 
was long enough to accomplish it. When the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was first organized, how its 
early advocates startled the churches by the magnitude 
of their intention! A bible for all people and languages 
was a great idea. But did Tyndale, or the originators 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, ever conceive 
of a bible to be read with the fingers P Yet such a bible 
now exists; and, thus far, one grand end of the inven- 
tion of printing in raised letters has been secured by 
Christian benevolence. 

Invaluable as this result is, printing cannot be limited 
to the Scriptures. It has not been so with books for 
the seeing; nor will it be so in the literature of the 
blind. Already its efforts have been extended ; but, from 
what we have seen of the various systems struggling for 
supremacy, no one can shut his eyes to the fact that 
this rivalry, if it continue, must prove fatal to the in- 
terests of the blind. We do not say whether Moon’s 
system is superior to Lucas’s, or whether that adopted 
in America is more excellent than either; but we 
do say that the education of the blind can never 
be fairly commenced until one uniform alphabet be 
adopted. 

And is such uniformity impossible? Is it impossible 
for the leaders of the different systems, who are all 
Christian and philanthropic men, to hold a general con- 
gress consisting of representatives from all the blind 
institutions in Europe and America? Is it impossible 
for earnest minds, who naturally think their own in- 
ventions best, to consent to the formation of a select 
committee, whose business should be to examine the 
merits of present alphabets, and whose decision should 
be final as to the type to be used for the future? Of 
course a large amount of capital has already been in- 
vested in these different systems; but the question of 
compensation is not insuperable. But, whatever the 
difficulties may be, something must be done, or the 
blind must suffer, 

The two great evils in books embossed for their use 
are their size and price. Moon’s bible consists of about 
fifty large volumes, and requires five or six long shelves 
for their reception in ordinary library fashion. These 
volumes are not commentaries, but merely the books of 
the Old and New Testaments. According to present 
appearances, pocket bibles for the blind must be among 
the things in the far distant future. And then, as to the 
question of expense. Matthew is twelve shillings; Mark 
seven shillings; Luke thirteen shillings; John eight 
shillings : making two pounds for the four gospels only. 
Can reading with the fingers extend much beyond the 
bible at such prices? We know these things are un- 
avoidable in the present state of the art of printing in 
relief; nor do we make these observations with a view 
to disparage the immense good already accomplished, 
but only to suggest to those interested in providing 
education and literature for the blind the importance of 
the motto “ Union is.strength.”* 





* We are indebted for this paper to a blind clergyman, t 
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Varieties, 


EMIGRATION FROM GREAT Baritrain.—In the twenty-six years 
between 1815 and 1841 the emigration only once amounted to 
100,000 in the year; in three of the following five years it 
fell below that number; but in the last eighteen years, with 
the exception of 1861, it always exceeded it. The average 
of the thirty-one years between 1815 and 1846 gives 49,751 
emigrants a year, while the average of the last eighteen years 
gives 213,361. During eight of those years, from 1847 to 1854 
inclusive, the annual average was 305,587. The great emi- 
gration began with the Irish famine of 1847, and stopped with 
the commencement of the Russian war in 1854. Between 
January 1, 1847, and December 31, 1854, the number of Irish 
who emigrated was 1,656,044, of whom 1,321,725 went to the 
United States. After 1854 the emigration rapidly declined, 
partly, no doubt, from the improved condition of Ireland ; but 
partly also from the large demand for the army and the 
departments connected with it. It revived in the early part 
of 1857, after the close of the Russian war, but again fell off in 
the autumn of that year, when there was a renewed demand 
for recruits on account of the Indian mutiny. From that date 
it never attained any large proportions until the past year, 
having, indeed, in 1861, been less than in any year since 1844. 
During the year 1863 the number of emigrants who left the 
United Kingdom was 223,758, of whom there were—English, 
61,243; Scotch, 15,230; Irish, 116,391; foreigners, 7833 ; 
not distinguished, 23,061. Of these, 18,083 proceeded to 
British North America, 146,813 to the United States, 53,054 
to Australia and New Zealand, and 5808 to other places. A 
discussion has naturally arisen as to the extent to which the 
emigration has been affected by the civil war in the United 
States, and ‘the large bounties offered to recruits. The com- 
missioners state that “the emigration of last year was less in 
proportion to the population of Ireland than the emigration of 
any of the years between 1846 and 1854. Again, if the 
increase were attributable to an intention to take service in the 
Federal army, it would be reasonable to expect that the pro- 
portion of. single men would be larger than in former years. 
That, however, so far'as regards the Irish, is not the case.”— 
Twenty-fourth Report of the Emigration Commissioners. 


Exrectric TELEGRAPH ANTICIPATED.—Strada, in one of his 
Prolusions, gives an account of a chimerical correspondence 
between two friends by the help of a certain loadstone, which 
had such virtue in it that, if it touched two several needles, 
when one of the needles so touched began to move, the other, 
though at never so great a distance, moved at the same time 
and in the same manner. He tells us that the two friends, 
being each of them possessed of one of these needles, made a 
kind of a dial-plate, inscribing it with the four-and-twenty let- 
ters, in the same manner as the hours of the day are marked 
upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then fixed one of the 
needles on each of these plates in such a manner that it could 
move round without impediment, so as to touch any of the 
four-and-twenty letters. Upon their separating from one ano- 
ther into distant countries, they agreed to withdraw themselves 
punctually into their closets at a certain hour of the day, and 
to converse with one another by means of this their invention. 
Accordingly, when they were some hundred miles asunder, 
each of them shut himself up in his closet at the time ap- 
pointed and immediately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If 
he had a mind to write anything to his friend he directed his 
needle to every letter that formed the words which he had 
occasion for, making a little pause at the end of every word or 
sentence, to avoid confusion. The friend, in the meanwhile, 
saw his own sympathetic needle moving of itself to every letter 
which that of his correspondent pointed at. By this means 
they talked together across a whole continent, and conveyed 
their thoughts to one another in an instant over cities or 
mountains, seas or deserts.—Addison’s “ Spectutor,’ No. 241, 
Dec. 6, 1711. 


Cotton Suppiy ProsrEcts.—Should the return of peace 
and the restoration of America to anything like her former 
pre-eminence as a source of cotton supply be a remote con- 
tingency, the rapid strides which other countries, such as 
Egypt, Turkey, Italy, and Brazil, are making must render 
them formidable rivals to India, and jeopardise the claim to 
superiority which but for her malpractices she might assert. 





She has other competitors besides America, and, if they furnish 
a better article and in increased quantity from year to year, 
her production will only be taken from necessity, and to 
supplement the superior cottons of other countries. The 
minor sources of cotton supply are becoming increasingly 
prolific ; of these Peru seems to be rising in importance. The 
want of labour has been partially remedied by the introduction 
of Chinese and others. Experiments in growing cotton at 
Guatemala have been successful, and the crop promises to be 
good. In Nicaragua and in Jamaica and other parts of the 
West Indies the cultivation of cotton is rapidly extending, and 
becoming every year more firmly established.—Cotton Supply 
Reporter. 


SHAKESPEARE: First Forto Epirion.— Our friends the 
second-hand booksellers labour under a delusion in appending 
their favourite words “ very rare” to the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare, 1623, which really sustains its price in the mar- 
ket by its immense literary importance, not by the difficuliy of 
meeting with it. The book has only a modified degree of 
rarity in an absolutely perfect state ; but, reckoning copies of 
all sorts, hardly any English book printed in the reign of 
James lis now socommon. The late Mr. Rodd made a list 
of about a hundred copies of the work that had passed under 
his own notice; and the lowest estimate would give at least 
two hundred copies in this country, exclusive of the no small 
number that have been transported to America. Mr. Lilly has 
seldom fewer than half a dozen copies of one-sort or the other 
on hand, and often more, while large fragments of the book 
are constantly occurring at sales.—Athenewn. 


Bishop BLoMFIELD ON THE SABBATH.—When invited to a 
dinner on a Sunday by William rv, soon after his accession, 
he explained through Sir Herbert Taylor that he never dined 
out on that day; and the good-natured king excused him, 
saying, ‘‘ Ask him to dinner on a Wednesday :” and, in later 
life, he always opposed the opening of the Crystal Palace or 
any places of amusement on Sunday. He published, in 1830, 
a “Letter on the present Neglect of the Lord’s Day, addressed 
to the Inhabitants of London and Westminster.’ After touch- 
ing upon the Sunday traffic, the dram-drinking, the “short 
stages” to the suburbs, the steam packets on the Thames, 
“crowded with gaily-dressed Sabbath-breakers,” and the 
Sunday news-rooms and newspapers, as specimens of the way 
in which the day was profaned by the poor, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to speak more particularly of the sins of the upper 
classes in this respect—Sunday travelling, Sunday dinner 
parties, conversaziont and card parties, and the additional 
labour imposed on domestic servants by these festivities. He 
called upon the rich and educated to return to a better prac- 
tice by way of example,‘as well as for their own sake. “In 
spite of the increased number of our churches, in spite of the 
increased exertions of a zealous and laborious clergy, religion 
is, we fear, on the wane amongst the poorer classes; and the 
surest and the most alarming symptom of this is the pro- 
fanation of thé Sabbath. “Surely, then, I am justified in calling 
with great earnestness of entreaty upon those who have it in 
their power (I do it in the name of the clergy, and of all well- 
wishers to the cause of true religion) to assist us in stemming 
the torrent of ungodliness, and to make, by their conduct, a 
practical declaration of their pious resolution, ‘As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.’”’—Memoir of Bishop Blom- 
field, by his Son. : 


THE Batmoray Estates.—Since the publication of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s book on the Royal Farms, from which we quoted in a 
recent number the description of the Balmoral estates (ante, 
p. 566), some additions have been made worthy of notice. A 
very handsome dairy has been built within the grounds, form- 
ing a striking object in the landscape, while a herd of fine Ayr- 
shire cows supplies the royal household, during the sojourn in 
the Highlands, with the best of dairy produce. Several superior 
and comfortable cottages have been erected for faithful and 
valued servants. No change has been made in the establish- 
ment; and such has been the devoted attachment of Her Majesty 
to the memory of the lamented Prince, that every servant re- 
tains the situation he held: every improvement of the estate 
or the people residing upon it, every known wish of that wise 
and good man has been religiously carried out, 
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